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ON PAINTING. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


| THAT a charming art is painting! Like the invention of writing 

ittriumphs over distance, and even over death ; it gives pre- 
ence to the absent, and immortality to the deceased ; itis the balm 
dinendship, and (in commen with writing) the happiest embodying 
dthought ! With what delight may the friend or the lover contem- 
jlate the features of the face or of the mind that is dear to him, 
hist gazing on « striking resemblance, or perusing the welcome 
lute. There, words and colours breathe and burn; there, we con- 
wsewith the far removed, or behold the very figure and expression. 
Happy, thrice happy art! 

That this art should possess its highest merit in all its integrity, 
ishould, like the language of friendship, be faithful and true, not 
whighly wrought and fanciful: it should be wholly unmingled 
wih flattery, which spoils the likeness, and renders language insincere 
aw worthless. 

Whilst refiecting on these things, my mind reverted to the subject 
{portraits and of miniatures, and J considered how much _ people 
kctivethemselves and others by marring and disguising what 
weht to be their second selves, the honest representatives of their 
tksand persons. "lis vanity which produces all this—a wish to 
®more than what we are, younger, hundsomer, arrayed in a more 
tostly style, representing some foreign character ; In fine, a counter- 
Stinstead of an honest copy. Artists are instructed directly or 
udinectly to this effect in numberless instances ; and they meet with 
Vou. 58. 65 
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nothing but unkindness and defeat whenever a plain person is plainly 
delineated ; 

Princes, who marry by proxy, deal unjustly in this particular, 
For example, the blood of St. Louis, and the descendants of Hen 
the Fourth, are exalted in history to the stars: the very name 
creates respect and inspires admiration. In the course of events 
some Princess on the Continent is demanded in marriage; and he 
mind is inflamed with the idea of becoming the wife of a hero. 4 
very handsome nobleman in the gayest attire (which is not altogether 
politic) gives the proxy hand, and is the beater of a miniature sur. 
rounded with brilliants(a circumstance which always dazzles and 
misleads,) representing the future bridegroom ever more Captivating 
than he is,and which, being covered with stars and decorations, 
looks Majesty itself. Her Royal or her Serene Highness (and it js 
well when the latter ts not a misnomer) if she be not inspired by 
the proxy, arrives on the tiptoe of expectation, and is introduced to 
her august consort, with eagle-cyed anxiety. But whatis her ds 
appointment ! what her dejection and dismay ! when she meets with 
a plain little man, hke a journeyman mechanic ! and discovers 
that every good feature in the picture has been a present of the 
painier’s ! 

Or, perhaps one of our own worthy Princes, declining in years, 
and increasing in wrinkles and in rotundity, with a generous solici- 
tude for the people’s weal, and imbued with principles of good bree 
ing and respect tor the royal name, dispatches a comely nobleman 
to fetch him a wife from amongst the Protestant Princesses of the 
colder part of Europe, some of the illustrious Carolinas or Woibhel 
minas of our Teutch Sprachen neighbours. ‘The miniature is here 
also produced, free from. fleshy incumbrance or claret-blossom, 
blooming as morn, and fresh as adewy rose. Is this fair, if the royal 
vraw tind, on beholding the original, that the rose is more like a 
suntlower, and the b:com the glowing bunours of grape and good 
living ! 

This system of flattering ruins every picture and every person, 
every court, and every Courtier ; it defcats the intention of preserving 
a fac-simile, as it were, of what it is to represent. Yet, in high life, 
and in the more middling ranks, all must have their portraits, aud, 
at the same time, all must have their proportion of gracefulness, let 
nature bave treated them how she may. <A_ strong instance of this 
kind occurred in the following example :— , 

Mr. Lovegain, a very opulent trader, but a ve ry plain man, was 
anxious to transmit his resemblance to posterity. He had just been 
elected an Alderman; and Mrs. Lovegaiu was desirous that iis full 
length, clad in his civic robes, should adorn her dining parlour. The 
Alderman’s complexion was very sallow ; yet was a suit of mourning 
chosen for his dress, because it looked gr tve courtly, and above the 
vulgar herd. Independently of the plainest set of features whica 
nature ever bestowed on one of her least favoured children, Mr. 
Lovegain had an expression of vilencss, a something mean and bad, 
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shich it would be difficult to describe. His bair was harsh and 
igclining to grey, but it was judged tasteful to give him a Bratus 
rig, probably on account of his magisterial capacity, and of his 
ying a stern republican atheart. This completed the natural severity 
dbis brow-—the suspicious and half-closed eye, the lip of mockery, 
gd the air of rancour and discontent of his countenance, misan- 
thropical in the extreme, and sceming as ifit were always denouncing 
ge ont, and saying with a snarl, “ There’s something rotten in 
thestate.” 

In spite of all these natural defects for a portrait, the Alderman 
pust be painted, and the artist was instructed by him to makd a 
gong likeness. Mrs. Lovegain and his daughters teo were most 
wgent in their applications, that much pains might be bestowed upon 
tepicture ; and Miss said, that if Pa’s picture was well finished, she 
wuld have her own drawn ; nay, that she would try to prevail on 
Pato have a family piece executed, comprising Ma and five children, 
ni taking in a favourite mongrel dog and the black servant follow- 
ing them. 

The prospect of extensive gains induced Mr. Varnish to give the 
partrait most particular attention ; and it was an almost speaking 
likeness, insomuch, that its stern aspect frightened all the children, 
ad set every dog to barking which came to the painter’s house,-—- 
thilstnumbers who knew the Alderman, would exclaim, on the 
wy first glance at their entering the room, “ Mr. Lovegain! the 
qragest resemblance in the world!” And this in spite of the 
disguise of the Brutus wig and of the civic robe, in which few had 
wen him. 

Notwithstanding allthis, Mrs. Lovegain was quite frantic with 
nge that her husband should be painted thus. It wasa shame; it 
masa caricature ; it amounted to a libel 5 itwas more like Shylock 
tan the honest merchant ;—she would not allow it to be paid for; 
itshould never come within her doors ; she would expose the artist ; 
inshort, in one of her paroxysms of rage, she was about to take upa 
bush, and rub out the face. A bandy leg too, lit up ber anger most 
dreadfully ; and she said, that although Mr. Lovegain had a little 
protuberance on his shin-bone, and a snail deviation from a_ right 
line in his limb, yet there was no need for putting it in the picture, 
ud it was the height of impertinence thus to magnify his little 
kects. 

Mr. Varnish promised to give him a new pair of very well propor- 


tioned legs, and to bestow on his teatures a smile of humanity (a 
tung quite unknown to this money-maker ; and suovested, that the 
ir powdered would throw a light on the subject. All would not 


0; Miss Lovegain opened a torrent of abuse on the artist ; and 
teclared * slree should hate Pa ifthe was like that picture,” and that 
must begin it all over again. In this the Alderman coincided, 
“ying blully, that “ he knew that he was no beauty, but he'd be 


tanged if he was half so ugly as that ere. 
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The humbled artist began all de novo, and gave the citizen a pair 
of as goodly legs as ever an Irish fortune-hunter sported at the Toum; 
at Bath. He humanized the countenance as much as he could 
without losing sight of all resemblance. ‘The Brutus wig, however 
being insisted upon by the Alderman’s lady, it was udopted the 
second time, and the picture, although still that of a very ugly may 
was highly finished in point of execution. The Alderman looked 
surly, and shook his head at the conclusion of the last sitting, an 
observed, that “ as for himselfhe did not much care, but that he 
feared Mrs. Lovegain would not let the picture go to his house.” The 
artist expostulated, and humbly represented that he had don 
two portraits for the price of one, that he bad bestowed uncon, 
mon pains, attention, and time, on them, and that they had 
been universally deemed striking likenesses. Te mentioned a very 
long list of persons, amongst whom were capital artists, who bad 
pronounced them to be so, and offered to give the picture fot nothing, 
if Mr. Lovegain would bring any dispassionate judge with him wh 
should decide otherwise. 

The experiment was tried, and succeeded to the satisfaction ofall 
but Mrs. Lovegain and her daughters, the former of whom asked the 
painter, “ If he thought that she would marry such an ugly monster 
as that ?” and the latter vociferated all at once, that “ they bad m 
patience with Mr. Varnish’s inspertinence, and that they should bk 
ashamed of their Pa, if he were the mean looking wretch which that 
picture represented.” 

Driven to despair, the poor artist thought of an expedient, and he 
told the irritated ladies that he would execute a third portrait, and 
claim nothing if they were dissatisfied with it. He thought ofa 
stratagem, to which the sitter agreed, inconsequence of the loss d 
the artist’s time. The figure of the second picture was cut out ; but 
the back ground, in which steod tne Alderman’s villa,and the 
favourite dog, was preserved. Mr. Lovegain was put into the hollow 
epace, and placed opposite a large mirror in the otber corner, the 
view of which was commanded the moment the folding doors of th 
painting-room opened. Mrs. Lovegain and her daughters were it 
vited up stairs, and the artist considered his victory over prejudice 
as certain. What was his astonishment at Mrs. Lovegain’s fury, 
when, on opening the door, she exclaimed, “ Worse and wors! 
There ts no bearing this,” and throwing her parasol at the mirror, 
which she broke into numberless pieces, ran out of the room 
hysterics. The Alderman, however, paid the damage ; and the 
urtist’s cause was avenged. 

The idea of being painted that year was now given up. On the 
following, however, a flattering artist at ‘Tunbridge Wells, on8 
trading trip, hitoffthe Alderman to the entire satisfaction of bs 
whole family, giving him three inches in stature, planing off the 

rotundity of his stomach, straightening his legs, and throwing sud 
a good natured smile into his countenance, that he became quite a 
amiable character. His friendsall allowed that the villa and the dog 
in the back ground were wonderfully like ; but the figure in te 
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foreground was recognized by no one except by his wife and his 
daughters. To give it, however, every possible advantage and 
distinction, a very magnificent. frame was purchased for it. The 
Alderman’s coat of arms, consisting of a sable ground divided by a 
chevron, with a gold ball and two money shovels on it, a hog fora 
gest, (which might have been mistaken in the picture.) and the 
motto * Omnium,” surmounted the fine whole length ; and, on a 
label at the bottom was inscribed, in letters of gold, 
* JEREMIAH LOVEGAIN, FSQUIRE, 
OF MIDDLEDITCH HOUSE, 
MIDDLESEX, 
ALDERMAN, ET CETERA ET CITERA.” 


The picture was now considered as complete, though a daub, and 
afailure in the eyes even ot the City ; and, bat for the lesson it 
tables him to give, utterly unworthy che notice of 

Tue Hermit 1x Lonpox 





THE COSMOPOLITE. 


No.2 


A virtuous Bacneton. SimAKkeEs. 
Drak Coz. 


Know you will be glad to hear that our old friend Mr. Tapestry 

is quite well ; and surpzised to hear too, that he has contormed 
himself entirely to the life of a bachelor. Since your departure from 
this place, he has made many alierations in bis way of living, and 
sems to wish it to be thought, particularly by the ladies, that he 
never means to marry; although I teld him that was an impradent 
sep, as it laid him bare to the almost incessant jeers of that part of 
the creation. He is either to be seen rolling in an immense arm- 
chair, or else very actively engaged in his yarden=—where he has the 
credit of the largest pumpkin, the carliest peas and the tallest holy- 
heck. But neither the charmis of his garden, nor his house, can afford 
any praise from the sex I have just named, without the galling sequal 
of “ Aye, but there wants a Mrs. Tapestry to enjoy them.” These 





walks are nice and shady, are not tiey? ‘ Yes! but they look 
vacant—=they require the liveliness a Mrs. Tapestry ¢: uld inspire.” 
Such are the continual recurrences to this paintul theme, which 1 


am sure our good friend regrets he ever made public. His industry 
in the preservation of his shrubs, and particularly his apple trees, 1s 
unwearied, and what makes it more easily borne, It is prosecuted 
with delight. For this the insect is roured from the bark, the blo:- 
soms ure smoaked, and ev ery preparation necessary to be done, Is 


sue to meet with the earliest attention. He has laid down his 
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severer studies, for those of a lighter complexion, or more in unison 
with the world ;—in short when you return you will find a perfeetly 
new modelled creature wrought on the same materials which yoy 
remember to have composed him. I do not pretend to say he has de. 
generated from his former excellence of disposition ; on the contrary, 
I think his abandonment of the gayer werld has only made him more 
and more cultivated, and endeared to, a select circle of friends. With 
what pleasure then shall we be able to pass away our time when you 
next join us, my dear fellow ; I often think of the bumper we'll fill 
on that happy occasion. Do write, and tell us when we shall expect 
it. 

Your curate is as pompous and unsociable as ever. One would 
think, to see him mount the desk, that not only the vicarage, but the 
manor itself was his own. For my part I hate such bragadocia. Mr, 
Fiddle, at the Boar, says, “ Its nothing but ignorance.” But] don't 
know how [| shall be able to fill this sheet, as you desire me, unless 
I have recourse toa minute description of our neighbourhood, but 
for which { care little about ; besides vou know Thad as soon ride 
twenty miles as write twenty lines any day ; how much more then 
a long letter. As I pretty well know, though your good nature will 
rsstrain any secret willingness to laugh at me, I shall go on in my 
own way ; and a good reason why :—for if I pretended to add tu 


“* the dust of schools,” as the song has it, | should only add “ dust 
to dust!” 

Mr. Tapestry, Mr. Rogers, the schoolmaster, and myself, sit down 
every evening to our pipe and toast ; and by this means, the winter 
months will pass smoothly away. [ thought, when I Legau this letter, of 
telling you some of the jokes which Rogers cracks, but on considering 
them I tind they will lose all their virtue by retailing. It is the mannerin 
which a good thing is said that carries all the cream with it. Mn. 
Fiddle and Tapestry hit it off pretty well, considering bis ridicule of 
her new bonnet, with which she attended the Sacrament, and which 
by the bye they said has much discomfited Mrs. Tenpenny, at the 
corner of the street ; but I know nothing of these things more than 


= 


what people tell me, and there’s an end to it. Well, I think! 
have pretty well told yon all the news I can muster; al- 
ready you will perceive L have been obliced to have recourse 
to some terrible broad gaps in my paper, but this, when 


you consider the little matters we have to deal with, you will excuse 
J have great pleasure ta giving all our good wishes for your safety, 
and return. 
Believe me your’s wholly, 
Natu. Tae. 
P.S. Mrs. Tag has just called out that I must make her compli 


Ment{s, or respects, Lforet which. Fareweil. 
V.B. | epen my letter again to say the bitch has whelped ; the 
hole litter has been promised long ayo, but we reckoned twice tod 
many [his is counting the chickens belore they are hatched! 


lareweil. 
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In this letter of Squire Tag’s, the reader will find some slight idea, 
any rate of the society in which the moralist of these papers is 
wumbered, if he does not see what sort of creature he himself is. 
QfMr. Tapestry’s studies, which Mr. Tag has hinted at there will, 
perhaps, require some little explanation from myself. By the brighter 
complexion which he has there noticed, he might probably mean, the 
fequent hours of study which I am liable to employ, in light sallies 
dcriticism ; and the reader will, no doubt, be not displeased if I oc- 
csionally use the limits of my periodical lucnbrations on literary 
subjects. 





LONDON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Watkinc Dress. 


ARTER purple poplin pelisse, ornamented with black velvet ; 

Mary Scots bonnet of garter purple reps silk, ornamented at 
teedge with acordon of purple and black flowers, and surmounted 
yafull plume of tropic birds’ feathers, variegated in black and 
pple, Fan cornette placed uuder the bonnet ; and Castillian dou- 
berufle worn under the black velvet cape of the pelisse. Waterloo 
iif boots of garter purple and black: and lemon coloured kid 
flores. 

Batt Dress. 


Ceres frock, with a very broad border of wheat ears in straw, 
worked on tulle, and worn over a white satin slip. Toque turban 
dtulle, elegantly worked with straw te correspond, with Turkish 
blding in front of crape and straw interspersed. Henrietta ratf of 
ine lace, fixed low, and terminating at the shoulders. White satin 
tes, and white kid glaves. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Velvets in every article of dress promises to be very prevalent this 
is season. ‘There has been but little alteration in the hats for the 
promenade ; the most approved are black. ‘Phe carriage hatsareFrench 
gey velvet and satin intermingied, with a full plume of teathers. 
Thefavourite colours are vartet purple, amaranth, a very light shade 
dawn colour, and French grey. 


From Ackermann’s Repository. 
Morxixc Dress. 


Acambric slip trimmed with four rows of French work round the 
dottom ; Ove: it is an open robe ofihe same maternal, immed with 
keonot muslin. This trimming is of anovel description : two rows go 
fund the bottom af the dress, and one up the front en each side as 
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far as the waist. The body is made quite high, but without & Collars 
the back, js loose, the fronts tight to the shape, and the waist js 
very short: the fronts are edged on cach side of this bust with 
a trimming of about half the breadth of that which goes round ‘th 
dress. Louse long sleeves, finished both at the shoulder and the wrist, 
to correspond with the skirt; a triple fall of lace goes round the neck, 
Head aress a small lace cap of an elegant and simple form ; it is 3 

roundshape ; the caul is low, formed of puffings of lace, and orna 
mented with a bunch of roses ‘placed in the centre ; the lace next to 
the forehead is disposed very full on each temple, and formed in the 
shape of a shell in the centre of the forehead : itis ornamented with 
a bunch of! roses placed exactly over the shell > @ rose coloured 
ribbon passing under the chin, and ties ina full bow at the left side, 
Gloves and shoes white kid. This is also an elegant morning Carriage 
drees with the addition of a bonnet with a cachemire or silk shawl, 


Wackinc Dress. 


A hich dress composed of ¢feain coloured levantine ; the bottom 
of the skirt is finished by four‘rows of tulling, which is surmounted 
by two rows of trimming of & novel and clegant description : it is 
a mixture of lead-colour and white satin; the former a full band, 
which is confined by little ornaments of the latter, resembling.o 
erescent in shape. ‘The spencer worn with this dressis composed .of 
lead-coloured gros de Naples ; ithas a very short waist, a_plain 
tight back, and a small standing collar, which supports the double 
trill of lace that trims the neck of the dress. The sleeve is nearly 
tight to the arm, and is ornamented with a half-sleeve cut out in 
slashes, which are edged with blue satin; the bottom of the 
sleeve is decorated with blue satin, laid on to correspond with 
the epaulette. The bustis ornamented with a light wave of blue 
braiding, placed lengthwise, and interspersed with small silk tufts ;a 
silk handkerchief is tied carelessly round the throat, and a rich scarf 
thrown over the shoulders, Llead-dress, a white lace cornette, and 
a bonnet of the same material as the spencer; the crown is of a low 
oval shape, and the front is small, and cut in the Mary Queen -o 
Scots style; it istrimmed round the edge of the brim® with tulle, 
disposed in large plaits ; the br.m meets justunder the chin, whare 
it fastens with a bow ef ribbon tocorrespond. A plume of lead-co 
loured and white feathers tails over on the right side. Gloves and 
shec 5 lead-« ok ured kid, 


Lord Byron's Residence in the Island of Mitylene. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Mr. Epitor, 


ig sailing through the Grecian Archipelago, on board one of his 
Majesty's vessels, in the year 1812, we putinto the harbour 
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Jiitylene, in the island of that name. The beauty of this place, and 
ihe certain supply of cattle and vegetables always to be had there, 
induce many British vesseis to visit it, both men of war and mer- 
daotmen ; and though it lies rather out of the track for ships 
ound to Smyrna, its bounties amply repay for the deviation of a 
ec. We landed, as usual, at the bottom of the bay, and whilst 
hemen were employed in watering, and the purser bargaining for 
attle with the natives, the clergyman and myself took a ramble to 
the cave called Homer’s School, and other places, where we had 
igen before. On the brow of Mount [Ida (a smail monticule sy 
ymed) we met with and engaged a yonng Greek as our guide, who 
wid us he had come from Sciv with an English lord, who lett the 
sland four days previous to our arrival in his felucca. “He en- 
me as a pilot,” said the Greek, “ and would have taken me 
vib him, but | did not choose to quit Mitylene, where I am likely 
get mari ied. He was an odd, but avery good man. The Cottage 
wetthe hill, facing the river, belongs to him, and he has left an old 
mn in charge of it: he gave Dominick, the wine trader, six 
jodred zechines for it, (about 2501. English currency,) and has re 
died there about fourteen months, though not constantly ; for he 
ails in his felucca very often to the different islands.” 

This account excited our curiosity very much, and we lost no tine 
inbastening to the house where our countryman had resided. We 
wre kindly received by an old man, who conducted us over the 
mansion. It consisted of four apartments on the ground floor-an 
atrance hall, a drawing-room, a sitting parlour, and a bed room, 
ritha spacious closet annexed. They were all simply decorated : 
plain green-staincd walls, marble tables on either side, a large myrtle 
inthecentre, and a small fountain beneath, which could be made 
play through the branches by moving @ spring fixed jn the side 
desmall bronze Venus in a leaning posture ; a large couch or sofa 
cmpleted the furniture. In the hall stood halfa dozen English 
cmechairs, and an empty book-case: there were no mirror, nor a 
dagle painting. The bed-chamber had mercly a large mattress 
read on the floor, with two stuffed cotton quilts and a pillaw—the 
wmmon bed throughout Greece. In the sitting-room we observed a 
marble recess, formerly, the old man told us, filled with books and 
pepers, which were then in a large seaman’s chest in the closet: it 
ws open, but we did not think ourselves justified in examining the 
contents. On the tablet of the recess lay Voltaire’s, Shakspeare’s, 
bileau’s, and Rousseau’s works complete; Voluey’s Ruins of 
Lopires : Zimmerman, in the German language ; Klopstock’s Mes- 
tah; Kotzebuc’s novels ; Schiller’s play of the Robbers; Milton's 
Paradise Lost, an Italian edition, printed at Parma in 1810; several 
wall pamphlets from the Greck press at Constantinaple, much torn, 
bitno English book of any description, Most of these books were 
filed with marginal notes, writtcn with @ pencil, in Italjan and Latin. 

VoL. 58 T 
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The Messiah was literally scribbled all over, and marked with slip 
of paper, on w hich also were remarks. 

The old man said : “The Jord had been reading these books the 
evening before he sailed, and forgot to place them with the otha: 
but,” said he, ** there they must lie until his return : for he is é 
particular, that were I to move one thing without orders, he woy 
ade upon me for a week together : he is otherways, very good, 
once did hini a service ; and Ihave the produce of this farm fort 
trouble of taking care of it, except twenty zechines which I pay toay 
aged Armenian who resides ina small cottage jn the wood, and 
whom the lord brought here fiom Adrianople ; I don’t know fe 
what reason.” 

The appearance of the house externally was pleasing, The portico 
in front was fifty paces-long and fourteen broad, and the fluted math 
pillars with black plinths and fret-work cornices, (as it is poe 
customary in Grecgdn architecture,) were considerably higher thi 
the roof. The rogf, surrounded by a light stone balustrade, wis 
covered pF a fing, Parks y carpet, beneath an awning of strong céiife 
Jinen. Most of the house-tops are thus furnished, as upon them tk 
Greeks pass their evenings in smoking, drinking light wines, such # 
“ Jachryma Christi,” eating fruit, and enjoying the evening bres. 

On the left hand as we entered the house, a small Streaimlet 
glided away, grapes, oranges, and limes were clustering t gether on 
its borders, and under the shade of two large myrtle bushés, a inathle 
seat with an ornamental wooden back was placed, on which, We 
were, told, the lord passed many of his evenings and nights till twelie 
o'clock, reading, writing, and talking to himself. “ I suppose,” said 
the old nan, “ praying, for he was very devout, and always attended 
our church twice a weck, besides Sundays.” 

The view from this seat was whatmey be termed * a bitd’seft 
view.” A line of rich vineyards led the eye to Mount Calcla, covered 
with olive and myrtle-trees in bloom, and on the summit of whieh 
an ancient Greek temple appeared in majestic deeay. A small stieain 
issuing from the ruins descended in broken cascades, until it Was 
lost inthe woods nearethe mountain’s base. The sea smooth % 
glass, and an horizon unshadowed by a single cloud, terminates the 
view in front ; and a little on the left, through « vista of lofty chesnit 
and palm-trees. several small islands were distinctly observed, stit- 
ding the light blue wave with spots of emerald green, I seldom @- 
‘poyed a view more than I did this; but ovr enquiries were fruitless 
as to the naine of- the person whe tad resided in this romantic 
solitude : none knew. his name but Dominick, his banker, who bad 
gene to Candia. “ The Atmenian,” said our conductor, ‘‘could 
tell, but 1 am sure he will not.”~And cannot you tell, old friend? 
said. | If I can,” said he, ¢ I dare not.” We had not time to vist 
the Armenian, but onour return to the town we learnt Several pat 
ticulars ofthe isolated Jortl. He had portioned eight young girls 
when he was last upon the island, and even danced with thein at the 
nuptal feast. Ile gavea cow tu one man, horses to others, ane 
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giton and silk to the girls who live by weaving these articles... He 
sso bought a new boat for a fisherman who had _ lost his own ina 

,and he alten gave Greek Testaments to the poor children. In 
ott, he appeared to ps, from all we collected, to have been a very 
geentric and benevolent character. One eircumstance we learnt, 
ghicb our old friend at the cottage thought proper not to discelese, 
He had a most beautiful daughter, with whom the lord was often 
go walking on the sea-shore, and he bad brought ber a piano-forte, 

taught her himself the use of it. 

Such was the information with which we departed from the ~ 

fyl.isle of Mitylene ; our imaginations all an the rack, guessing 
yhothis rambler in Greece could be. He had money it was evident : 
jehad philanthropy of disposijion, and all those eceeptricitics which 
gak peculiar genius. Arrived at Palermo, all our doubts were dis- 

. Falling in company wiih Mr. Foster, the architect, a pupil 
dWyatt’s, who had been travelling in Egypt and Greece, “* The 
dividual,” said he, “ about whom you are so anxious, is Lord 
jgron ; 1 met,him in my travels onthe island of Tenedus, and I 
ade.visited him at. Mitylene.”. We had never then heard of his 
jatship’s fame, as we had been some years from home ; but “ Childe 
Haplde” being putinto our hands, we recognized the recluse of 
(alcla inevery page. Deeply did we regret not having been more 
qrious in our researches at the cottage, but we consoled ourselves 
sith the idea of returning to Mitylene.gn some future day : but to 
methat day will never return, [I make this statement, believing it 
mot quite uninteresting, and jn justice to bis Jordship’s good name, 
which has been grossly slandered. Ile has been described as of an 
aglecling disposition, averse to associating with human nature, or 
cogtributing in any, way to sooth its sorrows, or add to its pleasures. 
Thefact is directly the reverse, as may be plainly gathered from 
these little anecdotes. All the finer feelings of the heart, so clegantly , 
dpicted in his lordship’s poems, seem to heave their seat in’ bis 
bosom. ‘Tenderness, sympathy, and charity, appear to guide all his 
xlions ; and his courting the repose of solitude is an additional 
ragon for marking him as a being on whose heart religion hath 
wt her seal, and over whose head benevolence hath thrown 
bermantie. No man can read the preceding pleasing “ traits” 
sithout feeling proud of him as a countryman. With respect to his 
lesor pleasures,I do not assume a right to give an opinion. Reporis 
Weever to be received with caution, particularly when directed 
inst man’s moral integrity; and he who dares justify himself 
belore that awful tribunal where all must appear, alone may censure 
be errors of a fellow-mortal. Lord Byron's character is worthy of 
his genius. To do good in secret, and shun the world’s applause, 
ihe surest testimony of a virtuous heart and self-approving 
spasgience. 

[The poctry of Lord Byron is so greatly superior to most modcrp 
Welucuons, that every thing respecting him becomes interesting to 
duders in general.) Joun M. Murrorp. 
6 T 2 
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CHARLEMAGNE, 


N the middle of the market-place at Aix-la-Chapelle, which is vay 

spacious, and surrounded by handsome buildings, is a fouvtaig 
built of blue stone, which, from six pipes, throws water into a noble 
bason of marble, thirty feet in circumference. This fountain fy 
surmounted by a fine statue of Charlemagne, of brass gilt, whic 
represents him with a sceptre in one hand, and a globe in the othe, 
The figure of this Emperor, it is said, Surpassed in height and strength 
that of any person of his day, and when clad in his winter dress, 4s 
described by Eginhard (his supposed son-in-law) must have exhibite 
a singular kind of savage grandeur. 

It consisted of a doublet made of otter skins, over a tunic of cloth 
embroidered with silk ; on his shoulders Le wore a biue cloak of a 
inferior cloth, and for stockings, bands of different colours crosel 
over each other: ‘There is little doubt but his cloak and tunic wer 
made from wool of his daughters’ spinning, to which employment ly 
kept them most strictly. A statue of Charlemagne guards also om 
of the two springs which are in the lower part of the city of Aix; 
and over the other there is astatue of the Virgin Mary : these ae 
for drinking ; near which are several piazgas to walk in, between 
taking the different glasses. 


—E=__ 
BRITISH DOMINIONS IN THE EAST INDIES, 


HESE extend over a vast number of provinces in the East, but 
the British have three important presidencies, from which they 
govern the whole of their posessions in India. Calcutta is the seat oi 
the supreme government, and is situated on that branch of theGanges 
called the Hoogly,about eighty miles from the islandof Saugor, wher 
that river falls into the sea.—The approach to it is defended, ‘by na 
ture with a most perilous coast, owing to shoals, called sand heads 
which are deposited by the numerous mouths of the Ganges, as it 
rolls into the ocean, and which continually change their place, dur 
ing the great foods caused by the rains. ‘The bed of the Hoogly & 
also encumbered by similar sands ; and its bays, in the low woody 
shores, are extremely unhealthy. As we approach towards the ¢& 
pital, the prospect improves, and the salubrity of the air is evidently 
felt, from the grounds having been cleared, and which render Caleutté 
now no longer an unhealthy place ; ‘The streets of the Black To#t 
also having been drained, adds greatly to its healthful situation; 
excellent roads have been made from every direction of the pres 
dency, owing to the care and attention of the Marquis of Wellesles, 
and which, amongst other advantages he procured to India, confer on 
him everlasting honour. 
In the rainy season, the Hoogly is navigable quite as far as the 
Ganges; bdt when the weather is dry, the boats are obliged.to pas 
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hough those channels that intersect the Delta .formed by the Gan- 
ges, ito the main stream. The country round Calcutta, is flat and 
woody; in its vicinity are extensive salt lakes, and the country, like 
wety part of Benzal, is extremely fruitful, Fort William “defends 
itis presidency ; it is strong and extensive ; and is the work of those 
faropeuns, French, Danes, and Germans, who possessed settlements 
the river above Calcutta, before the English held the territory in 
Indiathat they do now. 

Madtas is tlie second of the British presidencies; and though the 
pai central to our possessions, boasts no natural advantages. It is 
iit ov alow sandy shore, against which a frightful surf is con- 
tinwally beating ; and, ia the finest weather, this is never crossed 
without considerable risk, for it has neither part nor head land to 
potect the shipping that resorts thither. The soil is so dry and 
faren, that it produces only ind:fferent rice ; and the most common 
wetables are raised by the most incessant care, and with the greatest 
iifeulty. ‘Beinc, however, the seat of government for the south 
dindia, its population is wordertul ; and itis the deposit for all the 
gtufactures that are carried on in the northern cirecars, and in the 
montriés to the south of those provinces. The stuffs made there, take 
tietiathe of Madras, instead of that of the place where they are 
nally fabricated, and consist of what we call Madras ‘muslins,- long 
dothes, and chintzes. Madras is defended by Fort St. George, si- 
weted so close to the sea, that in the hurricane of 1805, the face of 
te shore was so completely changed, that the. water gate, which had 
tefore bee at some distance from the beach, was washed by the 
wif. A canal has been cut from Fort George to Pullicat, a place 
funous for its handkerchiefs, and situated about sixteen miles to the 
wrth; from whence the inbabitants of Madras, by means of this 
anal, are supplied with charcoal, and other requisite articles. 

Bombay, the third presidency, j-ossessesmore advantages, from na- 
te'than any other European settlement in the East: but it 
ls suffered from neglect, and it .but within a few years 
ive the Mahrattas’ have been so subjugated, as to render 
the districts round Bombay, safe. The islands of Bombay lie 
eighteen degrees noth latitude; its length is nine mile, and 
tis three in breadth ; it is full of towns and villages, and every spot 
sin the highestdegree of cultivation, It is cotinected by a Causeway, 
wth the large, fruitful, yet totally neglectetl island of Salsette, which 
wih Caranja and Elephanta, forms a fine and commodious harbour, 
Inthe rise of the tides, it has the advantage over every other port in 
lidia ; and this is seventeen fer t, higher by seven than the highest 
Pings in Prince of Wales’s (sland; and in the wonderful harbour of 
Thacomalce, they only rise to ten feet. Bombay is, therefore, well 
iapted for builaing and docking ships; the timber for which is 
bought from the coast of Malabar: and its situation, opposite to 
te Persian and Arabian shores, render Bombay peculiarly fit for 
tmmerce. The extreme beauty of the surrounding scenery makes it 
mebfthe most delightful places in the world. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTE ‘OF DR. JOMNSON, . 


M ERELY to change the conversation which had become sy 
serious, d asked Pontius, “ if he had excr amet Dr. Jobasonig 
Scotland ?”—* Aye, gadetroth have I!” replied he ; “* and sin’ yy 
ate upon the subject of the temalesex, the Dactor was an instang 
that men may.admirethem, and yetlead a life o’ camparative celibagy, 
He is trequently styled the literary bear, an’ 7’ gnde troth, hewusng 
sea affable and conciliating ashe might have been; buteven helpety 
this seserity 1’ ‘the:company o’ women. I have -heavd brim aay, ¢ thy 
mon, Sir, that can withstond ‘the .effects’ of beauty, who isi 
7’ some measure softened by the tender solicitations, of a sweg 
amiable female, deserves to be transported to.a desert jaland, to. han 


among the brutes, his brothers.’ Aue fine summer's evening, a5 xy, 
were enjoying the cool breezes.and aromatic exhalations fiae a-bege, 


tiful garden,.a fine playful girl firae the banks o’ the Tweed, in the 
aenith of:full youth, health, and spirits, gus) who hayl,.by her |ygely 
awit, produced a smile from the atherwise rugged muscles,e’ the Day 
tor, came bounding o’er the turf where we sat, and exclauned, ‘ay 
dear ‘Doctor I am often surprised at your sober, saturnine, mode of 
walking. Here you go,’—-and she gave.a ¢orrect representatiogd 
hisgait, which, by the bye, was ane.o’ the clamsiest points ahoutihum, 
*- why don’t you run like me,and sportithe toc elastic ? ‘The laugh 
during this.imitation was terribly against the Doetor, anthhad it ben 
excited by any other means, would have greatly irmtated him. Ib 
stead o’ which, wi’ the utmost good humour, he replied, ‘ Why dee 
wie, my elastic days are over; but I'll tell you what dearie, J’ll run 
@ race for a potof coffee.’ The wager was ta’en ; the Doctor laid hiscoat, 
hat, and wig, on the giass, and away they went. But of a’ the coming 
exhibitions that was ever seen, sure this was the most sv. His round 
bald pate resembling a ripe pumpion, and bis awkward exertipns, 
much impeded by the size of his clothes, which he was obliged wo 
support we’ ane hand, were sae provokingly laughable to-his fairap 
ponent, that she screamed wi’ glee—con'dna rin. Accordingly te 
palm o’ victory was geed to the Doc:or, who exultingly cried out, 
after he bad recovered his wind——* You sec, dearie, a2 mon may 
hae a heavy heed, an’ alizht pair o’ heels ; but-ye rin under grea 
disadvantages, dearie.’ * Indeed,’ said she, surprised, * why how 
should Isin, Doctor? * I’ the costume of your country, deane, 
without shoes or stockings.’ ‘The laugh thus turned i’ the Doetots 
favour, and he was excellent company.tor the remainder.o’ the ever 
ing.” 


— 
ROME. 
From Kephalides’s Travels. 


le many parts you canpot take astepwithout treading on antiga” 
ties a thousand years old. We once saw an .anique pedesial 
with a half broken feet of the figure, fixed in a wall as a corner stone 
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in the square Pescaria lie ansavonry fish troughs, on the Broken 
‘lars of a Temple of Juno ; in the Forum of Nerva, between the 
aagnificent colonaade of a Temple of Mimerva, is a miserable dram 
; and in the golden house af Nero asses are fed with thistles, 
ia the Colosseum, where formerly men and beasts combated, sacred 
ions are made with bells and censers ; and, but a short time 
flowers blossomed against the house of a poor family, which had 
fxed itself between the pillars of the Temple of Concord, where Ce 
em thundered forth the thunders of his eloquence against the mise- 
nble Catilinc. A paltry traflic is carried on in the theatre of Mar- 
telus; and we could not entér the sepulchre of the virtuous Caius 
Poblius, the inside of it being hung full of hams and sausages. 
itis highly probable that the public buildings of the ancients were 
ii built in on a very small scale. This is proved by the existing 
ttdins of Roman temples and similar cdifices. The three great 
ills 6n the tid sacra, whether they belong to the temple of Peace 
thich Vespasian, according the testimony of ancient writers, made 
ihe largest abd most magnificent in Rome, or to some other public 
building, fotm one of the greatest ruins of their kind ; and yet they 
mseartely as large as one of the chapels attached to St. Peter’s ia 
the Vatican. The chutch of St. Lorenzo, in Miranda, one of the 
mallest and most inconsiderable in Rome, is however, fully as large 
wthe celebrated Temple of Faustina: the great effect which all 
meient buildings produce upon the mind and the eye, has most 
likely been the cause that a far too high idea has been given of their 
i. The Temple of the Olympian Jupiter at Girgenti (Agrigentum,) 
was the most colossal of antiquity, and so large, that it was indeed 
wer finished, yet people flocked from all qnarters to see it; and how 
diminutive is it, compared to the largest churches of Europe! not 
bimention St. Peter's. The dwelling houses must have been sail 
tore confined, which is most clearly to be seen at Pompeti. ‘The 
ficients in their houses must have crowded one upon another like 
wine. People, before they examine the remains of antiquity, should 
taefally clip the wings of all extravagant ideas. 


<= 
HWARLECH ‘CASTLE. 


HIS veticrable fortress is situated on a high ctiffe, close to the sca 

in Merionethshite. ‘The original tower was called ‘wr 
Bronwen, bui changed its nomenclature into Caer Coltwyn, when 
Colluyn ap Tangno became its resident, and ts at) present deno- 
minated Ardd lech, or Harlech, The rock on which it stands has 
ben excavated to prevent a hostile approach. David ap Ieuan ap 
Einion, celebrated tor bis tidelity to the house ot Loncaster, bad the 
fommand of itin the civil wars, and was summoncd to surrender it 
W Sit Richard Herbert, brother to the first Earl of Pembroke, (whe 
Heald to have killed 140 men at the battic of Banbury, with his bat 
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tleaxe. His reply was, “ that he bad kept the castle of Harlech tij 
all every body in Wales talked of him’; and that he would k®ep the 
castle of Harlock till all France should hear of it.” Harlech was fp 
a#'time (in 1460) the refuge of Queen Margaret, after her defeat & 
Northampton. Nowel, the Bard of the Herberts; of Dolgiog an 
Ragland, says that 7,000 men fell during the siege. The nation 
air, “ The march of the men of Llarlech,” owes its origin to thf 
siege. 


as 
BOTANY. 
NV HOMBOLDT, in the Prolegomena to his new genera of spe 


e cies of plants, has calculated that the ancient Greek, Roinan, 
and Arabian writers, have not named and described above 1499 
plants : at present we reckon 38,000 in the different parts of thé 
world. 


In Europe ° ‘ ° ° , . 7,000 
In the temperate regions of Asia , ° 1,500 
In Asia, near the tropics and in theisles . 4,500 
In Africa M ; . ‘ . . 3,000 
In the temperate regions of both Americas . 4,000 
In America between the tropies ‘ + 18,000 


a ee 


Total 38,000 











HARP. 


ELVIOT, a celebrated French actor, was one day walking on 

the Boulevards at Paris, accompanied by Baptisie and bis 
lady; they were attracted by the sounds of a harp played by a 
old beggar. As the talent of the harper was not of the first order, 
he obtained but little notice from the Parisian promenaders. Helviot, 
however, was so much interested for Lim, that he stept aside with 
his companions, to piopose rendering him a service. Madam 
Baptiste lowered her veil, and sat down to the harp, whilst her hut 
band and Helviot accompanied her ina trio with their voices. The 
excellence of the performance soon attracted an immense crowd, 
who expressed their admiration, by filling the hat of Helviot, w bp 
held it tor the benefit of the beggar, with pieces of silver. The jy 


of the old man may easily be conceived. 





REMARK, 


T being observed of an eminent Judge, that h~ was careless of bis 
dress, « lawyer replied, that it was because his whole time 
taken up in 7re-dressmg others 
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ANECDOTE OF THE PRINCE OF BAVARIA, 


Sl 


Nile:month of November of last year, the Prin e Royal of Ba- 

varia, Who was travelling in Sicily, was reposing himself one 
iy with his attendants, in an orange grove: near the littl town of 
Jone Allegro; “shen suddenly a woman with four young children 
trew herself at his feet, ana entreated him to solicit: ber husband’ 
pardon, who stood condeamed to death for having.in a moment of pas 
gon, mortally wounded with a knife « man with whom he had a quar 
rl. The sister of the woman, with six childien, joined her entreae 
tis,and the country people assembled at a respectful distance, 
uxiously Awaiting the issue of the inierestiog jnmerview. Before 
te Prince had time to answer, another woman, with her counte- 
gee inflaned, and her head covered with a, tilack veil, darted 
fwough the crowd, crying out’ Vengeance! vengeance!” It was 
besser of the man who had been killed in the quatrel, The 
pyle, fearing the effect ‘of the Jatter woman's grief upon the 
Prisce’s feelings, allexclaimed with one voice,“ Mercy | mercy!” 
The Prince, greatly mowed by this advcring seene,. sent one of his 
vain to. the house of the nearest judge. The ‘latter confirmed 
de stajement of the woman, and joined with them in em 
weaties in faxour of the convict. ‘Ihe Prince engaged toas 
lispardon at the court of Palermo, and immediately the air re. 
wunded with cries of joy from themul:itude, and the news was re- 
thoed by the firing of cagga. Shortly after the pardon came, and 
te Prince on his departure was saluted with the bencdictions of all 
the inbabitants, 


_— 
PRESENT COSTUME OF TIE. SPANISH LADIES. 


Petticoat, which scarce descends so low as the ancle; a 
mazzare over the head, with which a Spanish lady conceals oF 
Hews as much of ber face as she pleases ; slie generally carries her 
aty In ove Land, and a fan inthe other. ‘To the ancient cofel/q, 
# slays, a collection of whale bone, and bars of steel, bas succeeded 
Atotet of dimity, with long sleeves, close to the arm, and buttoned 
the wrist. ‘Their silk petticoats, and even those of stuff, ape 
Moved with fringes patfings, tucks, and other fashionable vrim- 
Bings; they oltenornament Cacin besides, with three flounces of black 
les. ‘The cufia is a kind of bag male ot silk, which is trimmed with 
metal rows of quillings,aud is tied about the middie of the back part 
w the head, and depends trom thence. Women belonging to, the 
Ligher Classes, though in every other respect they dress. | ke >paniards, 
Jetdiess their heads mn the French and Ea glish style, with ornamen- 
lacombs, flowers, caps, &c ; but women of every condition weir 
hemezzaro, and a little mantilla, or veil, which, fixed backward, near 
We crown of the head, fal's behind dowu to the gisdle; this is either 
Vou, 58, GU 
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of muslin, Teno. or crape, and also invariably tringacd-withace ; | 
is a very graceful appendage to dress. ‘The Spanish ladies are neve 
without a fan in their hand, which they use with peculiar grace, 
either in saluting any one, or in making signs of friendsbip and ing. 
macy ; and they often, with the most finished coquetry, raise up 
with it the mezzaro, at that moment when it imports them to display, 
as if by accident, the beauty of their complexion, and the brilliaucy 
of their eyes. 


DRESS OF THE FEMALES AT THE HAGUE, 


HE middle class of females, and indeed some of the better sort, 

dress in a most singular manner: they wear a long waisted 
gown, of broad striped woollen or cotten stuff, over three or four 
thick petticoats, black stockings, and clumsy shoes, with immeng 
buckles of silver. Their head is ornamented with a mob cap, 
fastened under the chin, with a small bonnet over it, which js 
generally black. They usually adorn themselves with large gold 
earrings, costly necklaces, and a profusion of gold rings almost cover 
their fingers. 


fF ___—___ | 
ABSENCE OF MIND. 


Au India gentleman of large fortune, and greater worth, was 
so absent that he seldom called upon a friend without occa 
sioning some bizzarre incident. One cold morning he came tithe 
house of Dr. E The servant informed nim his master was 
dressing ; Mr. H——, almost unconsciously, stepped up stairs, and 
bolted into the dressing-room. ‘The physician asked him to be 
seated. Growing too warm, Mr. H—— threw off his great coat, and 
chatted for some time with his old intimate ; bat a gentleman 
urgently asking to see the Doctor, he went in his night gown tos 
breaktast parlour where the patient waited. Mr. H—=, as be 
supposed, put on his creat coat, and went off, without wailing ® 
bid the Doctor good morning. [lis next visit was to a lady, and 
before he sat down he said—*“ Bless me, Madam, what can be tht 
reason that a train of boys followed me, and forced me to take refuge 
here ?” The lady replied by immoderate laughter. Mr. 11—~ «8 
a little man,the phy sicran a large man ; he had taken that gentlemati 
upper coat in place of his own great coat, and the house was inal 
uproar searching for the garment, and all the physician's memorat 
duns for the day, when Mrs. M ’y servant appeared to restore 
ghem. 








Several eminent characteis have been peculiarly subject to tbit 
defect, {rom an unsual abstraction of mind, and an inattention 
eommon occurrences, 
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POETRY. 





ODE FOR THE TWENTY-FIFTH OF OCTOBER. 


HIS was a day of jubilee, 
A day to every Briton dear; 
But now, unmeet the sound of glee, 
*Tis hallow’d with a silent tear; 
That “ God would save,” no. more the prayer— 
We only ask—that Heaven would spare. 


Oh! honour’d be that aged head, 
White with the venerable snows 

That * fourscore years” have sternly shed; 
Oh! doubiy honour’d by the woes 

That left him but a shadowy throne, 
In storms, in darkness, and alone. 


And yet, tho’ * quench’d those orbs in night 
Tho’ lost that mind in deepest shade— 
Celestial visions, pure and bright, 
Aud angel visits duly paid, 
May bresk on this dark wintry state, 
And cheer the blind—the insulate, 


Oh God! if such communion be 

The solace of his loneliness, 
YF tis high converse be with thee 

And Angels who, his visions bless— 
Then who would sach illusion break? 

Ou! who would bid such dreamer wakee 


Peace be with thee, afflicted Sire! 
Howe'er from reason’s path astray, 
Mov Heaven still lend its pillar’d fire 
To guvle thee on thy lonely way; 
Fill thy soul here with thoughts sublime, 
And loose thee in itsown good time. 
J. $**4. 





LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Ww HO ever vow’'d unchanging love 


That dud not vow deceit? 


This p.mful truth how many prove, 


Yet call those moments sweet, 


Who parts, that does not breathe despair? 


But leok through future years— 


You'll find the smiles of one more fair 


Have dried the lover’s tears: 


For Ok! how many live to prove 


That Absence is the death of Love. 

























































Chelsea. 


THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER.,. 


But Frieodship is a holier name, 
"Tis vot a fickle breath 

That ever changes; still the same, 
Unalter'd e’en wm death. 

It is « tie binds soul to <oul 
Across the foammng main; 

Years ere they meet their course may roll, 
But cannot break the chain. 

For friew:ts.must part, au? Friendship sigh, 

But yet—it knows not how to die. 


When prosp’rous days are gone and past, 
Will Love, more constant, stay ? 

No, adverse Fate, hke Winter's blast, 
Sweeps Love with Joy away. 

It seeks a bright, a sparkling gaze, 
*Pwas all it songht before ; 

’T was faithful stall in happy days, 
And who cap. look tor more? 

For oh! bow many live to prove 
Adversity the death of love! 


When bliss is fled, and woe and night 
Succeed to joy and day, 

The spark of Foendsinp baros more, bright 
To cheer us on onr way. 

Who does not feel tis sweet to know, 
When dark, anstortune lowrs, 

We have a friend whose tears will flow 
Tu sympathy wath our’s? 

Friendship cimgs close when fortunes fy, 

To prove it kuows not how to die. 


And some have lov’d —as guilty these 
Thro’ many a changing scene; 
Voi the face which once could please 
Is not what 1 bath been, 
Adversity such love as this 
May not have pow’rs to chase; 
It flies not with the days of bliss, 
Bat with each yourhfal grace, 
For oh! how many live to prove 
"That Time bas been the death of Love. 


Who trusts to Friendship, brightly pure, 
Will wot be thus deceiv’d ; 

"Tis founded on a base more pure, 
And ought to be beheved 

The Frieudship that is hoown and tried 
Doth wear a fawer bae, 

"Tis true 1m youth and beauty’s pride, 
When age appears “tis true. 

Beanty witli tade, and lovers tly, 
But Friendship knows not how to die. 

HELey. 
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WRITTEN ON THE LAST PAGE, OF THE MAXIMS. 


ROCHEFOUCAULT! thy pages cause a sigh, 
A teat, a gloow, 4 sickemug at the heart; 


sould that ourexpermwuce did bele 
Bat they're, alas! too teue—at least im part. 8. J. 
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